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Retail Trade Statistics 


EXPENDITURE ON RENT 


Rent is still one of the largest single items in national expenditure. 
Yet, while total expenditure on rent and allied payments is known, no 
- recent information is available as to its incidence on family incomes of 
different magnitudes. Generalising from the few local enquiries that 
were made before the war, it is held that rent tends to form a declining 
proportion of total family expenditure as the latter increases. The 
problem is of considerable practical importance ; an Inter-departmental 
Committee on Rent Control was set up last November! and it has been 
suggested that existing restrictions should be relaxed? ‘Not the least 
important of coming legislative measures is rent control.’* Under 
these circumstances, it may be of interest to record the results of a survey 
which attempted to give a more comprehensive and up-to-date picture 
of the relation between rent and income at different income levels. 


1“* Sunday Times,” 25th June 1944. 

2 Recommendations by the National Federation of Property Owners, as reported 
in the “ Times,” May 5th, 1944; and suggestions by the Law Society, ‘‘ Times,” 
June 23rd, 1944. 3“ Sunday Times,” 25th June 1944. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE SAMPLE 

The enquiry was carried out in May 1944 by the British Institute 
of Public. Opinion ; the results are based on a national sample of 
1,736 interviews. The regional distribution of interviews is proportionate 
to the regional distribution of the population; similarly, the socio- 
economic structure of the sample was controlled by assigning each inter- 
viewer working-class, lower middle-class and upper middle-class inter- 
views in proportions representative of the socio-economic structure in 
the respective regions. For the assessment of the social status of a 
contact interviewers were instructed to'use a combination of income and 
occupational characteristics ; within the limits of their assignments, 
interviewers selected their contacts at random, either in the street or by 
house-to-house canvassing. In this way a representative sample was 
obtained within the limitations inherent in such a method of random 
selection. 

For this survey, in which two other factual and some opinion questions 
were asked, altogether 2,057 persons were approached: 15% refused 
to give an interview, a percentage which is usual in similar surveys even 
if they contain only questions on opinions. These refusals may, there- 
fore, be held to be unrelated to the questions on income and rent. 

Of the total number of 1,736 interviews, only those were an- 
alysed that had been given by householders or their wives, because it 
was held that other members of families could not be expected to give 
reliable information on family incomes. Moreover, their inclusion 
would have biased the sample in favour of families containing other 
adults apart from the householder and his wife, as suck families would 
have had a larger chance of being selected. 

Of the remaining 1,337 interviews it was found that 24.5% related 
to families owning, or buying, their house. There are no official statis- 
tics to check this result, apart from the Ministry of Labour Working- . 
Class Budget Enquiry, 1937—1938. In this Enquiry, 18% of the 
working-class households (industrial) and 4.5% of the agricultural 
households were either owning or buying their home. In the present 
survey 14% of the families classified as working-class were owning or 
buying their home. The agrtement is quite good considering that the 
Ministry of Labour enquiry excluded some of the poorest working-class 
families, those on unemployment assistance. 

Thus, we had 1,011 interviews from ‘renting’ families and 326 from 
‘house-owning’ families: 88.5% of the former, and 75.3% of the latter, 
were found to be suitable for tabulation. The main,reason for rejection 
was refusa] to answer the income question. There were also some cases 
where information on rent was-refused, and others, only 1%, where 
families had houses rent free. A detailed analysis of refusals shows that 
they tended to be most frequent in the highest income groups, but, for 
the bulk of our data, it appears that the rate of refusals was so low 
that it is unlikely that information from these families, if it had been 
included, would have materially affected the results. 


RESULTS 
The main results of the Enquiry are given in the following Table. 
It shows for various levels of family-income (net of income tax), (a) the- 
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.. percentage of families in the respective income group ; (b) average rent 
paid by families renting their horne ; -(c) the percentage of net family 
income spent on rent, and (d) the proportion of families in each income 


group who are owning or buying their home. Figures for rent include 
rates and water charges. 


Expenditure on Rent, Rate and Water-Charges at Different Income-Levels 


Net Family Percentage of Average Rent Percentage of Proportion of 
Income Families in In- Paid by Rent- Net Family In- |FamiliesRenting 
£ per week come Group ing Families come Spenton _ |their House in 
Rent, etc. Income Groups 
% sh. % a 
Up to 2 4.6 8.7 29.0 87 
2 to 3 7.9 10.9 21.8 91 
3 to 4 17.9 14.0 20.0 87 
4to5 18.7 15.8 17.6 81 
5 to 6 18.5 aT) 16.1 73 
6 to 8 14.2 20.0 14.3 76 
8 to 10 7.6 22.0 12.2 70 
10 to 12 4.0 24.1 11.0 
12 to 15 Spl 25.7 9.5 51 
Over 15 3.5 29.4 8.9 
100% Av. 16.6 sh. Av. 15.6% Av. 75.5% 


EXPENDITURE ON RENT, RATES & WATER CHARGES 
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The results may be summarised as follows. Absolute expenditure 
on rent rises with rising family income from 8/84d. in the lowest income 
group (up to £2 per week) to 29/5d. in the highest income group (over 
£15 per week). For our sample, average rent is 16/7d. 

‘Expenditure on rent as a percentage of family income falls with rising 
income. For the lowest group it is 29%, while it is only 8.9 % for the 
highest group. For the sample as a whole, the percentage spent on rent 
is 15.6. 

If rent is plotted against income, it will be found that the line con- 
necting the dots approximates a curve positively inclined for the range 
of observation and convex upwards. (See Diagram). This would mean 
that the amount paid in rent rises with rising income, but at a diminishing 
rate. 

The relationship between net income and rent is fairly regular. It 
can be expressed by the equation 


Y=5.97 + 2.34XK —0.06X? 


where X is average net family income in £ per week and Y average 
weekly expenditure, in shillings, on rent, rates and water charges. 
The increase of rent per {1 of income is at first about 2 shillings, but 
diminishes fairly regularly as income increases. In the higher income 
ranges the increment of rent is only about 1 shilling, corresponding to an 
increase of income of £1. The constant term of the equation is positive, 
as is usually the case with linear income-outlay equations for necessaries, 
as distinct from luxuries. ? en 

It thus appears from our data that the smaller the family income the 
smaller the share of that income available for food and other needs after 
rent has been paid. This observation is in agreement with the results 
of pre-war surveys, and it is interesting that wartime changes in the 
distribution of incomes have not basically changed the: pre-war income- 
rent relationship. During the war the inequality of net incomes was 
somewhat reduced while rents remained fairly stable; but this reduc- 
tion of the inequality of incomes was too slight appreciably to modify 
the regressive character of rent expenditure. 

It is obvious that a uniform increase in rents would constitute a 
greater burden to families with small incomes. This tendency is also 
strengthened by the fact that the proportion of families in each income 
group who are renting their homes falls as we move up the scale to 
higher income levels. (See last column in the Table). For any income 
group as a whole, therefore, the effect of a rise in rents is the smaller the 


1 The scatter of the observations about the regression curve would sugges 
dot representing the highest income group rover 'r 15) is out of line as er a en 
the remainder, This is due to the fact that the conventional location of the mid- 
point of this open group places it too low on the income scale. If the open group had 
been left out altogether a better fit would have been obtained although the constants 
of the regression equation would have been only slightly affected. 

* Allen and Bowley, in fitting a straight line to the results of a Budget enquiry carried 
out by the London School of Economics in 1932, obtained the regression equation 
Y=6.7 + 2.0X, where Y is rent and rates, and X total family expenditure. See 
‘ Family Co ties lee ” —p. 32. (The constants given there, have been transformed 
ee Lal a y rent expenditure in shillings ; family expenditure is now given in £ 
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higher the income of that group, because relatively less families are 
affected by such a rise. 

The method of sample enquiry by interviews is still fairly new in the 
field of economic research and it will have to be shown that the results 
stand up to the usual tests before they will be readily accepted. There 
is some internal evidence in our figures of the stability of the sample in 
so far as the breakdown by income groups reveals a considerable internal 
consistency. But fortunately there is now also some official information 
available against which our findings can be checked. 

According to the latest White Paper on National Income and Expendi- 
ture (Cmd. 6520) the total of rent, rates and water charges in 1943 was 
£510 mn. If we assume that for owner-occupied dwellings the average 
of imputed rent plus rates and water charges is the same as average rent 
etc. for other dwellings, we may multiply the average rent paid per 
family in our sample by an estimate of the total number of families and 
then bring the product on to an annual basis to make it comparable with 
the White Paper figure. (The Registrar General estimated that the 
number of families would increase between 1931 and 1941 by 9% and 
reach 12.4 mn. Assuming the same rate of increase in the following 
three years we obtain an estimate of 12.8 mn. for 1944). Carrying out 
the operation, we obtain for our sample a total expenditure on rent etc. 
of {560 mn. This figure is in fairly good dgreement with the White 
Paper estimate of £510 mn. 


J. GOLDMANN, 


1The White Paper estimate of rent expenditure appears to include imputed rent. 
Another test can be applied by comparing the average rent etc. paid by those sample 
families which were classified by the interviewers as working-class with the average 
expenditure on rent etc. as ascertained by the Ministry of Labour budget enquiry of 
1937—38. The discrepancy between the two figures is considerable, 14/8d. in our 
sample against 10/8d. in the M.O.L. enquiry, and cannot be explained entirely by a 
difference in coverage ; on the other hand it is somewhat difficult to reconcile the latter 
figure with the White Paper estimate for the total of rent etc. in 1938. : 
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PRIVATE PROFITS AND EXTRA-BUDGETARY REVENUE 


The war has accentuated two tendencies which were already becoming 
a real feature of the British economic structure, and both of which em- 
phasise the importance of extra-budgetary revenue. (a) The Central 
Government, directly or indirectly, is becoming a partner of private 
business or undertakes such activity in its own management (e.g. open- 
cast coal production which is conducted on the production side by the 
Ministry of Works through private contractors, while the disposals’ 
side is under the supervision of the Ministry of Fuel and Power). We 
observe here a somewhat novel form of profit‘sharing (as well as loss- 
sharing) between the Government and cartellised private enterprise. 
One of the ways in which this change has come about is by nationalising 
the profit-equalisation accounts of the industrial cartels which had been 
evolved long before 1939. Hence the former one-way financial depend- 
ence, when the Government was only the giver (subsidies, etc.), is no 
longer typical. It is not even true to say that all Government surpluses 
accrue only on specified accounts or funds which have a definite social 
purpose (e.g. the Unemployment Fund), though the formation of Funds 
and separate ‘Accounts’ seems still to be the tradition of the Treasury 
accountants (cf. for instance, the Coal Charges Account). The degree, 
however, to which in this war the Central Government has been assum- 
ing risks normally reserved to private enterprise has created a situation 
in which such State commercial activity not infrequently yields effective 
current profits, which, in some cases, are not negligible.1 (6) The 
Government has rapidly been accumulating assets in its hands in the 
form of plants, equipment, buildings and stocks of commodities, the 
disposal or the leasing of which, as the war will draw nearer towards its 
end, might constitute a source of considerable Government revenue. 

For lack of better terminology we might call the former (a) ‘current’ 
profits (or losses) on state participation in economic activity’ or ‘on guar- 
anteeing the profits of non-State enterprise ’’and the latter (0) ‘revenues 
from capital and stock disposals.’* : 

The traditional sources of State revenue no longer cover the whole 
array of public incomes. We see a number of Government activities 
where profits are actually made or exist im potentia. We shall leave 
aside the surpluses on extra-budgetary funds, such as the Unemploy- 
ment Fund, the National Health Funds, the Local Loans Fund,’ the 


1 Table IV, item 85 of the White Paper on National Income and Expenditure, 1944 
gives a surprisingly small figure of Central Government miscellaneous income from 
public property, trading, etc. amounting globally to £69 million in 1943. This is said 
to cover Post Office net receipts less P.O. Vote of Credit expenditure; receipts from 
Crown Lands and from Sundry Loans; such items as contributions towards the cost 
of war received from Colonial Governments and peoples and‘various appropriations-in- 
aid, such as surplus earnings under the Railway Agreement. This is the more 
riceeyp ive meee nak the Pape sum alone amounted in 1943 to £62 millions 
gross of unknown abnormal wear and tear all i 
balance for all the other items. ee eo 

2The problem of disposal of State-owned assets and surplus s 
received a certain amount of publicity in U.S.A. and eects ie A poe Adio 

* In the very recent Treasury Memorandum on the Raising of Capital by the Local 
Authorities of England, Wales and Scotland it is contemplated to expand the scope 
of the Local Loans Fund into a Treasury agency to such an extent as virtually 
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War Risk and War Damage Schemes, etc? because they can be traced 
(though in a too general presentation) in the White Paper on the Sources 
of War Finance. In a somewhat similar category would be any surpluses 
from royalties paid by the companies accruing to the Coal Commission; 


tele as net incomes from traditional State enterprises, e.g. the Post 
ce. 


CURRENT REVENUE AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The stage is now clear for a category of public income which is current- 
ly derived from the financial and commercial relations between the 
State and private business. Below are a few examples indicating the 
origin and the extent of such revenue. 

1. The Government appropriates a share of the profits made by the 
railways in war-time. The net earnings of the four main railway coms 
panies, the London Passenger Transpért Board and the minor railways 
have been in excess of the rentals fixed by the revised financial provisions 
of the Railway Control Agreement of 1941. These surpluses were 
appropriated by the Government; the amounts are stated in the Table 
below. ; 

TABLE I* 


Excess of Net Earnings of all the Controlled Railways Over and Above the Annual 
Rentalst in 1941—43. 


Year Excess 
1941 £21,700,000 
1942 £45,700,000 
1943 £62,000,000 


* Memorandum submitted by the Chairmen of the four railway companies to the 
Minister of War Transport discussed on the 20th April, 1944. 

+The figures are gross as they are subject to some adjustment for abnormal wear 
and tear over and above the charges for maintenance (including renewals). The 
latter are standardised by the Railway Agreement on the basis of an average pre-war 
charge adjusted for variations in assets in service and in price levels and are debited 
as expenses to the railway Pool. 


These surpluses arose out of better railway proceeds than anticipated. 
The railways moved a considerably larger ton-mileage of freight traffic 
than before the war, while effecting at the same time an increase in the 
wagon-load and train-mileage and the average passenger-train-loads. 
It is worth noting that these earnings are generally moving in the same 
direction as the level of employment in the country and the price level. 
In periods of lower employment they are likely to disappear together 
with the extra income for the Government which they generate. 


to centralise the bulk of the borrowing by Local Authorities from the capital 
market. Through this monopsonistic device and by offering a better security it is 
claimed that the rate of interest paid on this class of loans would be uniformly main- 
tained and better terms extracted from the lenders of capital. The Treasury acting 
as intermediary between the lenders and the borrowers might be ina position of 
securing a steady source of revenue on the difference between the rates paid to the 
market and charged to the Local Governments, though it is doubtful whether such a 
discrimination, especially against the poorer local authorities, has much to commend 
itself. If, nevertheless, this method of canalising most loans through the Local 
Loans Fund should stay as a developing feature of quasi-banking guarantee activities 
of the State we may be faced with a not negligible source of new extra-budgetary 
-revenue. (Cf. Treasury Memorandum on Local Authorities Borrowing after the 


War, July 25, 1944). 
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Should for some reason the railway profit cease to be a source of 
Government income, the gap would require the imposition of an 
income tax well over 6d. on the standard rate in present conditions 
(assuming that it was desired to fill the gap by income tax); in 
pre-war conditions the extra would be just about 1/- on the standard 
rate taking 1938 income, prices and tax structure. It gives, however, a 
good indication of the order of magnitude if we remember that the whole 
extra burden of the Beveridge Report that would fall on the State 
Budget had been estimated to cost £86 millions. _ : 

2. The Coal Charges Account, which was nationalised in 1942, guar- 
antees to the coalowners a national average net proceeds of 1s. 9d. per 
ton of coal. It is financed by a levy per ton payable by the producer, 
but ultimately passed on to the consumer in the price. In effect it is 
‘profit equalising.’ Until recently the standard levy was 8s. per ton, 
but at that level the Coal Charges Account was out of pocket and ad- 
vances had to be obtained from the Treasury. From the Ist August, 
1944, the price of coal has been raised by 4s. per ton. On the basis, of the 
-present output, this should bring some £38 million, only part of which will 
be used to meet the cost of the increased wages paid under the Porter 
award and other wage agreements, and part to repay the advances from 
the Government. Whatever balance remains might accrue to the 
‘Government ; with wages fixed for four years! to come and with the 
average level of profits fixed, with a possible rising tendency of prices of 
coal exported to the liberated territories and the neutral countries, the 
Coal Charges Account might show a considerable credit balance. On 
the other hand, should costs be allowed to rise due to lower efficiency 
or larger costs of stores, etc., the Account may run again into a deficit. 

3. In the case of some industries the controlling:supply departments 
assure to the firms such guaranteed profits as the Ministry deems 
right, allowing such particular industry to determine the prices of its 
product which are charged to the customers (the bulk of them being at 
present the Government), but at the same time requesting the firms to 
repay part of the net proceeds. Such profit-curbing refunds are made 
to the Supply departments concerned. In the case of the Ministry of _ 
Aircraft Production repayments of part of the proceeds from sales are 
known to exist in the case of aluminium, silicon and magnesium products 
and they are based on ‘a rebate per pound sterling of each firm’s sales’ 
which js fixed in advance. Such sums accrue to the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. They can be traced as appropriations-in-aid arising out of . 
repayments of profits. In the case of light metals the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure? estimated them at:— 


Year Profits refunded 

1941 £5,510,000 

1942 £8,930,000 
Up to Nov, 1943 £8,570,000 


4. A similar system is operated under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Supply in the numerous ‘fringe products ’ of iron and steel, such as wire, 
1 In April of this year a 4-year pact on wages was concluded. 


* Cf. 14th Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure 1942-43 
War Production, Methods of Settling Prices for War Stores, on 204. ne 
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bolts and nuts, drop forgings, steel tubes, etc. In those industries a 
scheme of profit/or loss-sharing between the industry and the Govern- 
ment is in operation through the mechanism of a Central Fund! taken 
over by the Government and a subsidiary ‘ Prices Fund.’ A guarantee 
is given for an agreed fraction of ‘standard profit,’ on the other hand 
substantial repayments of profits accrue to the Ministry in the form of 
rebates obtained from those firms whose profits appear too high.? 

5. Profits are made on buying, storing and distributing of foods 
on various accounts of the Ministry of Food such as vegetable oils and fats 
cocoa, coffee, etc. The figure of £54 million for 1943/44 has been recently 
mentioned in the House of Commons, but such profits, instead of being 
shown separately, have been chopped off from the gross sumi of various 
subsidies paid on a selected list of foods. 

6. The operation of open-cast coal is an example of war-time States 
entrepreneurship. At present the production is carried on inmany Cases at 
a loss which ranges from 8s. 6d. to 14s. per ton. The rate of output was 
5.4 million tons of coal in 1943/4 and was disposed of through the selling 
organisation of the coalowners. With improved facilities for the pro- 
duction and screening, more experience gained in reducing costs, and 
possibly, with a better price the operation may show credit balances 
which would go to the Government.‘ 


REVENUES FROM CAPITAL AND STOCK DISPOSALS 


The bulk of the discussions on the question of ‘ orderly’ disposal of 
surplus stores and on the question of sales or leasing of capital assets 
has been conducted from the point of view of its economic effect on 
industry or on prices, and alternatively from the point of view of methods 
of such disposal. Relatively little attention has been devoted so far 
to the financial importance of the disposal of state assets or of their 
leasing to the private sector of the economy. In the case of outright 
disposal of assets other than consumers’ goods the process will result in 
increasing private investments at the expense of Government stocks. 
At present the extra-budgetary revenue on the disposal of Government 
assets is of little practical importance, though with time it may become a 


1 This profit equalisation fund which is becoming the fashion also in other industries 
(e.g. tanned leather) is fed largely by a levy on output in the heavy sections of iron 
and steel and ultimately reflected in the price of the product. As compared with 
the system of subsidies it is less noticeable to the general public and, possibly less 
flexible in its operation. 

2 The Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure, loc. cit. para. 200 
mildly remarks that though the handling of such appropriations of money “ tech- 
nically requires Parliamentary approval, for all practical purposes it may be regarded 
as impossible, in present conditions, with so much expenditure covered by Votes of 
Credit, for Parliament to exercise any effective supervision.” ; 

* Cf. Hansard, 13th, June, 1944. (1797—8). ; 4 ‘ 

4Cf. The 6th Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure, which 
deals with open-cast coal production, and the Ministry’s of Fuel Statistical Digest— 
Cmd. 6538—1944, Table 12. The experience of foreign countries where coal is mined 
both underground and in open-cast mines indicates that the latter are more pro- 
ductive. In U.S.A. the open-cast mines are three times as productive per person 
employed in the case of bituminous coal and over twice as productive in the case of 
anthracite than the deep mines. This seems to suggest that there is still much room 
open for improving our own methods of open-cast operations. Cf. Harold Barger 
and S. H. Schurr.—The Mining Industries in U.S.A., New York, 1944, pp. 367 & 187n. 
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rich source. When commodities are scarce, e.g. immediately after the 
war the Government can unload the assets on the private market thus 
permitting a higher level of consumption. After the last war the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of raw materials alone amounted to £60 million, 
while those of the Disposal Board were entered at £120 million. 
(Hansard, 19th April, 1920). 


COMMENTARY 


+. The cases of profit/loss-sharing between the Government and 
private capital call attention to a problem of our increasing dependence 
on public incomes which are outside the budgetary accounts. The 
magnitude of this problem can be clearly gauged when we compare, e.g." 
such items as the rise in Government income from railway profits and 
the annual rises in the expenditure on cost of living subsidies. In 1943 
the incomes from railways were increasing faster than the cost. of sub- 
sidies. 

Taste II 


Net Cost of Subsidies for Maintaining Low Prices of Essential Commodities; Annual 
Increment of the Subsidies and the Annual Increments of Ratlways— 
Profits appropriated by the Government : 


Year Cost of Living Annual Increase in Sub- Annual Increase in Excess. 

Subsidies sidies over and above the of Railway Earnings over 

previous year the Fixed rental over and 

such an Excess in the pre- 

vious year 

; en {m {£m 
1939 20 5 — 
1940 70 50 _ 
1941 140 70 21.7 
1942 175 35 24.0 
1943 190 15 16.3 


Sources :—Item No. 14 in White Paper on Sources of War Finance 1938—43, Cmd. 
, 6520, 1944. Memorandum submitted by the Chairmen of the four railway 
companies to the Minister of War Transport. 


2. Considering the increased number and the amounts accruing to 
various funds and accounts, the time has perhaps arrived for a presenta- 
tion of public finance in which the amounts of profits (or losses) on 
various participations of the State in the private sector of the national 
economy should be stated clearly, instead of being ploughed back. 
‘Participation-guarantee balances should be kept separately from dis- 
posals’ accounts, the latter being largely non-recurrent. In the imme- 
diate post-war period it is very likely that while the participation income 
of the Treasury will tend to decline the disposals’ proceeds will more 
than counterbalance the former. A clear cut division between the more 
traditional sources of incomes and the numerous extra-budgetary in- 
comes would go a long way in helping the Chancellor of the Exchequer - 
to distribute his financial masse de maneuvre to meet the incipient devia- 
tions from the normal level of economic activity in the country. It 
would be also helpful in giving to Parliament a better insight into the 
real budgetary position. 

_ 3. The above presentation could be accompanied by a periodic 
census of Government assets which might be regarded as saleable or 
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leaseable at home or abroad. Such a census could best be taken at 
replacement value in order to be of the greatest help in a world of 
changing costs and market demands. 

4. If, in the future, the guarantee system of profits and capital of 
private enterprise, or semi-public enterprise, should be extended, the 
Government could make. it in times of booms into a profitable source 
of revenue which might in some cases help towards repaying the deficits 
accumulated in years of depression. Finally it should be remembered 
that the way in which the Government’s profits are used, or losses are 
allowed to occur, will have a noticeable effect on the very course of 
the trade cycle. 


A. M. DE NEUMAN. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MULTILATERAL TRADE 
FOR BRITAN 


1. It has recently been claimed that ‘ for a great commercial nation 
like ourselves this (the inter-convertibility of currencies) is indispensable 
for full prosperity. Sterling itself in due course must obviously become 
once again generally (my italics) convertible.’! If this contention means 
that ceteris paribus a system of free and unhindered multilateral trade 
and payments would be desirable it will gain general assent. It is 
likely, however, that Britain, as well as Western Europe and the overseas 
countries which havé close political and economic ties with them, will 
not be presented with this supremely simple choice after the war. If 
we assume that the same value of exports (though not necessarily the 
identical goods) could be achieved in both cases and the choice was 
offered between being able to spend the proceeds anywhere or being 
restricted in using the proceeds in the country where the export was sold, 
the preference for the former solution is implicit. The choice presented, 
however,? might be much more complicated. The alternatives may 
be between whether a country will be able to achieve a balance in its 
foreign payments and stabilise full employment at home, though forced 
to spend the proceeds obtained from exports to a partisular country 
on imports from the same country, or not being able to export 
at the same rate. If the instability of an important country 
were permanently or periodically to lead to its absorbing inter- 
national liquid reserves, the rest of .the world would have either to cur- 
tail its level of employment to ‘ keep in step ’ or to increase the degree 
of its national autarky all round. The consequent losses in real income 
would probably surpass any ‘gains’ resulting from ‘free’ multilateral 
trading. For the purpose of this paper, however, we shall disregard 
these losses. Our conclusions will therefore apply a fortior# if it is found 

/ 


1 Lord Keynes, House of Lords, May 23, 1944, col. 840. 

2 And this seems probable unless adequate international reserves are created or 
liquidity is maintained by conscious action through an International Investment 
Board. Cf. Messrs. Schumacher and Kalecki in New Plans for International Trade; 
also Schumacher and Balogh, BuLLETIN, Vol. 6, No. 6. 
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that, even neglecting this most important aspect, multilateral trading 
plays only a small part in the international economic relations of this 
country. The question then arises whether the gain resulting from an 
increase in the volume of exports and imports through clearing agree- 
ments or other bilateral methods is likely to be offset by the loss originat- 
ing in the restriction of ‘ free choice, i.e. diversion ef productive factors 
by the clearing agreement from their ‘optimum ’ use.* 

In this paper the view will be put forward that such multilateral 
character as can be found in British international trade relations was 
based 

(a) on the surplus of exports of British (tropical) territories to the’ 
United States (and some European countries), 
(b) on British invisible exports especially income from investment 
abroad. 
The latter has precipitately declined as a result of the war. The former 
will mainly depend on U.S. employment and commercial policy. Unless 
a satisfactory assurance can be obtained on U.S. policy which permits 
the expansion of British exports and provides substantial liquid reserves, 
a system of reciprocal purchase agreements seems the only effective 
method by which the British balance of payments problem can be solved 
without perpetual deflationary pressure, i.e. unemployment or an un- 
necsssary degree of national autarky. 

2. We choose the year 1937 to test the claim that multilateralism 
plays an important part in British (visible) tvade. That year was the 
peak year of the last pre-war business cycle. It would not be useful to 
investigate averages as the business cycle hada decisive and distorting 
influence. 1937 was incidentally the last year Which was, outside of 
Germany, unaffected by rearmament. The United States had an al- 
* most balanced trade. Her exports were $3,349 million, her imports 
$3,084 million, leaving a favourable balance of $265 million which was 
more than offset by other items of the current account. It might be said 
that 1937 was therefore one of the most favourable post-depression years 
from a monetary point of view for multilateral trade. The real testing 
time for multilateralism will come when one of the major economic 
systems,—e.g. the United States—is suffering from an acute slump and 
other countries try to continue to maintain full employment. We may 
presume, on the basis of general considerations, that under those condi- 


1 We also disregard the possibility of turning the terms of trade in favour of the - 
larger clearing partner, and assume that the introduction of clearing or payments 
agreements is not used for that purpose. It should be noted, however, that ob- 
taining supplies at favourable prices does not necessarily mean exploitation as it may 
represent distribution between two partners of the increase in real income due to the 
clearing agreement. We ¢annot discuss in this context either whether the term 
‘optimum use’ has in a dynamic system any meaning and what the differences © 
between social and private costs imply in this respect. } 

The problem of general convertibility should be distinguished from the question of 
controlled convertibility within a regional system, pledged to pursue balanced full 
employment policies. Britain will be a heavy gross (and possibly even a net) 
debtor country after the war. It will, moreover, be desirable, if not necessary, to 
obtain further imports immediately after the war, before sufficient suitable exports 
can be produced. Hence it will be of the utmost importance to give all practical 
reassurance to the creditors of this country which does not fatally prejudice the 
international economic position of the country. 
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tions the export surplus of the depressed country, e.g. the United States, 
will tend to be high and an extreme pressure will be exerted on full ems 
ployment countries by their consequent loss of liquidity. Multilateral 
trade is not likely to prosper under these conditions. 

Since 1937, moreover, British exports have shrunk to a small fraction 
of their former size. Export surpluses which helped to carry the burden 
of imports from elsewhere have melted away. At the same time the 
invisible income of this country which might, though it probably in far 
the greatest part did not, have a multilateral character, also fell pre- 
cipitately. Bilateral arrangements which permit the increase of exports 
by automatically providing for the finance of imports have therefore 
tanto quanto gained in importance so far as this country is concerned. 

3. Table I gives the exports and imports of Great Britain in 1937 as 
well as their balance, showing separately trade with Britain and foreign 
countries. The tablé is arranged in order of the resultant balances. 
We summarise the result in Table II.1 


TaBLE I 
United Kingdom Trade Balances in 1937 (£,000) 
British Countries Retained Exports Export 
Imports : Surplus 
Union of South Africa es 18,829 41,432 27,603 
British Malaya ate age 8,529 11,571 3,043 
Hong Kong ae oy, 923 3,392 2,468 
Gold Coast (incl. Togo) sis 3,387 5,564 YAU 
Eire ee ahve aoe 20,098 21,596 1,498 
Channel Islands aiafe ate 4,412 5,478 1,066 
Southern Rhodesia Ses 1,958 2,951 993 
Aden See Bee Se 104 525 421 
Kenya and Uganda... =a 2,584 =+2;975 390. 
British Guiana aie si 1,059 1,190 132 
Zanzibar and Pemba ee 8 111 103 
Sierra Leone nae a 943 1,034 91 
Gambia... ar eee 244 313 69 
Honduras ... te 55 142 155 13 
Import Surplus 

Falklands ae ne 183 96 88 
Cyprus wen we ee 682 585 97 
N. Borneo aoe sie 302 _- oo 

Tanganyika See 1,177 655 2. 
Fiji ey wt Sos 1,195 biz 632 
Other British Territories bee 1,415 613 802 
Nyasaland aa bts 1,104 180 924 
Palestine (Trans. Jordan) A 6 2,943 1,899 1,044 
British Whale Fisheries eas 1,168 — 1,168 
Nigeria (incl. Cameroons) ... 9,199 7,348 1,851 
Newfoundland and Labrador 3,168 1,182 1,986 
Burma ods —e ron 5,921 3,249 2,671 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Bae 4,028 1,334 2,694 
Mauritius, etc. awe ace 3,822 ~ 714 3,108 
British West Indies ak 10,738 6,187 4,570 
Northern Rhodesia - aoe 6,244 1,029 5,215 
Cevlon. 6G) ius uses ae 9,929 3,922 6,007 
British India me 51,036 35,842 15,194 
New Zealand ae aes 63,561 20,337 23,304 
Australia See sie 65,044 37,520 27,524 
Canatay geocs ya 83,568 27,551 56,917 


1 The tables are based on British statistics of special trade. 
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‘ Foreign Countries 

Colombia, Venezuela, 
Central American States, 
Ecuador 


French West & Equatorial Africa 


Greece 
Siam 
Liberia 


Madagascar, Canary Islands 


Panama, 


Indo-China, Dutch East Indies, 


Philippines, China 


Libya, Morocco, Tunis, Algeria 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Roumania 


Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia 
Portugal, eae 

Japan 

Iraq, Egypt, ‘Tran 
Germany 

WSS Ae 


Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 


Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland 


Hayti, 
Dutch West Indies 


Luxembourg, Belgium, Netherlands 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark 


Brazil, Uruguay, Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, Aree 
U.S.A. BEG 


and St. Domingo, Cuba, 


Retained Exports 
Imports 
1,810 6,355 
1,008 4,366 
2,053 2,946 
366 1,013 
11 91 
Z,I35 383 
13,635 11,155 
5,543 1,552 
7,789 3,084 
10,744 4,858 
11,707 5,512 
i133 4,330 
26,121 13,702 
34,858 21,561 
25,015 3,085 
36,930 20,257 
22,267 2,170 
53,479 26,138 
95,701 44,824 
Bolivia, 
89,461 34,459 
106,075 31,419 
Taste II 


Export 
Surplus 


4,542 
3,358 
393 
646. 
8t 


Import 
Surplus 
2,152 


2,480 
3,991 
4,705 
5,886 
6,195 
6,802 
12,419 
13,298 
21,929 


16,675 
20,097 
27,340 
50,875 


55,002 
74,656 


Trade of United Kingdom with British Countries (in the Sterling Bloc), Canada and 
Foreign Countries, 1937 (£000,000) 


Imports 
Exports 


Net Import Surplus 
Gross Import Surpluses 
Gross Export Surpluses 


Total From British From foreign 
countries apart countries and 

from Carada Canada 

952.7 281.0 671.6 
521.4 224.3 297.1 
431.3 56.7 374.5 
484.9 99.8 385.9 
53.6 43.1 10.6 


TaBLeE IIT 
Kindersley 
1938 1930 
India, Burma, Ceylon, 245 261 
Indian Rails 80.1 
Canada & Newfoundland 116 97 
Australia & New Zea- 661 660 
land, South Africa 

Other 59 65 
WES ? ? 
Argentine 35 33 
Europe 107 120 
Rest 175 204 


* Economist April 25, 1942. 


+ Economist November 22, 1941. 


British Overseas Investments (£ million) 


League of Changes since 1938 if known 
Nations 


1930 
520 Government alone—320 (Econo- 
mist October 2, 1943) 


500 Sale of Securities $840 mill.* 


950 S: Africa—130 of which 80 
Govnt. repayment (Economist 
ibid.) 

680 ( Out of $1,850 mill. securities and 

200 investments sold until Sept. 1, 

400 1941+ $950 mill. Estimated 

300 further losses up to February 

250 1942 $150 million.t{ 


t ibid. 
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(a) Analysing the British export surpluses to British countries we find 
that out of the £43.1 million not less than {27.6 million was towards 
South Africa and £3 million towards Malaya. Of the rest Eire and the 
Channel Islands account for £2,500,000. Malaya was heavily indebted 
to Britain, and the existence of Malayan current surplus of imports from 
Britain was rendered possible by a large export surplus to the United 
States. It is more than unlikely that the status quo in Malayan trade 
can be re-established. The South African import surplus is, of course, 
due to the importance of gold production. 

If we exclude Canadian trade, as that Dominion did not belong to the 
sterling area, we are left with gross import surpluses of £99.8 million in 
the trade with British countries against which there are export surpluses 
of {43.1 million, leaving a net import surplus of {56.7 million. Thus, for 
trade with British countries which were members of the sterling area, there 
seems to be a strong case for multilateral arrangements, as not less than 
43.2% of the gross import surpluses were covered by gross export surpluses. 

(a) So far as trade with foreign countries is concerned, to which we 
may add Canada, the position is entirely different. Against gross import 
surpluses of not less than £385.2 million, the gross export surpluses 
amount to the negligible figure of £10.6 million. The gross export 
surpluses, therefore, could cover only 2.7% of the import surpluses from 
foreign countries and only 1.6% of the total imports from those countries. 
It may be observed that of the gross export surpluses of £10.6 million a 
considerable part were directed towards Greece and the African empires 
of Western Europe which were already, or would be desirous of becom- 
ing, members of the sterling area. , 

4. These figures should be qualified for invisible items of which the 
most important are shipping and investment income. The former was 
estimated by the Board of Trade at £130 million in. 1937. To this must 
be added incomes from financial services mostly connected with the 
handling of foreign trade. This amounted to £35 million. The total 
is therefore £165 million. Of the ships entering British ports with car- 
goes in that year 39.3 million net tons were British, out of a total of 
70.4 million. Of total shipping of 61.4 million tons cleared, 36.0 million 
were British. If we could assume that freights were proportional to 
the value of foreign trade the percentage earnings from ‘invisible’ exports 
of Britain with respect to its total foreign trade would amount to about 
10 per cent of the value of the trade. This assumption is, unfortunately, 
unrealistic. British shipping income was relatively highest in the trade 
towards British countries and Latin America, lowest towards European 
countries. A cursory glance at the table giving import surpluses shows, 
however, that in respect to the countries with the heaviest trade (i.e. 
India, New Zealand, Australia, Canada among the British countries, and 
Belgium, Sweden, Germany, Netherlands, Dutch West Indies, Finland, 
Denmark, U.S.S.R., Argentina and the U.S.A.) import surpluses are 
relatively so heavy that transport costs could not transform the visible 
import surplus into a total (visible and invisible).current export surplus. 
Current visible trade with these countries represents 66.7 and 64.1 per 
cent of the total trade with the countries in the respective groups. _ 

Equally unsatisfactory are the statistics concerning the geographical 
distribution of the income from foreign investments which in 1937 
amounted to £203—£300 millions. The lower figure is Lord Kindersley’s 
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estimate, the higher the Board of Trade. Lord Kindersley? gives only 
the distribution of British capital in oversea government and municipal 
loans, the League of Nations attempted a further estimate.” _ 

5. The sole sector of British foreign trade and invisible income which 
had a multilatéral character was trade with British countries, especially 
South Africa, India and the tropical Colonies. But this fact cannot be 
cited as an argument for unrestricted multilateralism. It was one of the 
strongest arguments against the Joint Statement of Experts (Cmd. 
6519) that its clauses proscribing non-discrimination in monetary mat- 
ters, especially through its prohibition of capital movements when a 
country was borrowing from the Fund, limited the liberty of the mem- 
bers of the sterling area and thus threatened its continued existence. 
The maintenance of controlled regional multilateralism within the 

_sterling area (to be enlarged, if possible, by the access of other countries 
who are faced with similar problems as this country) was the main aim 
of the critics of the attempt to establish world-wide multilateralism 
doomed to instability for lack of adequate international liquid reserves 
suitably distributed. Had such a block been established an economic 
unit would have existed fully equal in productive power and diversity 
of resources to the United States, thus capable of obtainining a fair 
settlement of outstanding questions. South African gold and Malayan, 
Indian and Burmese primary exports were even before the war more 
than offset by the import surpluses of other parts of the block, especially 
from the United States. It must, moreover, be taken into account that 
by the accelerated economic progress obtainable by conscious control of 
foreign trade both in the industrial and in the primary producing areas, 
the ‘natural’ self-sufficiency could and would be increased. The pre- 
war position can therefore not be relevant for the post-war period. 

6. As a result of the war both shipping and investment income will 
have shrunk or vanished. It will no-longer be possible for Great Britain 
to maintain a high deficiency in her foreign trade. Given the likelihood 
of subsidised competition of foreign shipping, bilateral agreements will 
become a means to restore the shipping position and cover part of the 
deficiency. The repayment of war-debts and the reconstitution of foreign 
assets also appear to be hopeless without some control and reciprocity. 

Bilateral agreements provide the means of stimulating exports. If 
satisfactory multilateral agreements could be obtained it. would be 
preferable. But it will depend entirely on the commercial and employ- 
ment policy of the United States whether that solution can be attained. 
The future of multilateralism will be determined by the willingness of 
that country to absorb imports (and services) from certain parts of the 
world at a higher rate than the exports and services she renders and leave 
the field to Great Britain. Foreign loans do not represent (unless the 
spending of the proceeds is consciously directed towards deficit coun- 
tries) an adequate substitute for an excess of imports. 

The analysis of actual statistics, even of the relatively favourable 
year of 1937, does not,support the contentions of those who consider 
that. far-reaching sacrifices should be made with respect to Britain’s 
liberty of action in home employment affairs in order to secure world- 
wide as contrasted with controlled regional multilateral ‘ freedom ’ of- 
foreign trade. T. BALoGcH 

1 Economic Journal, Dec. 1939, p.682. * The Network of Foreign Trade. L.of N.1942 
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WAGES AND COST OF LIVING SLIDING-SCALES 


An interesting review of sliding-scale agreements, by which wage 
rates are linked to the official cost of living index, is contained in the 
June, 1944, issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. Arrangements for 
the automatic variation of wage rates, to compensate for changes in the 
level of prices, were first introduced towards the end of the last war and 
were gradually extended until, by 1922, they covered about 3 million 
workpeople. In some cases, the agreements were later suspended, and, 
by 1939, the number affected was about 1} million. A further exten- 
sion, however, has taken place during the present war and, although in 
some industries (e.g. railways) agreements previously in force have been 
suspended, it is estimated that there are now about 2} million employees 
whose wages are regulated by cost of living sliding-scales. These scales 
are at present in operation in the following industries: coal mining ; 
iron, stone, etc. mining and quarrying ; pottery and glass manufacture ; 
iron, steel and other metal industries; textile industries : clothing ; 
food, drink and tobacco ;, woodworking ; building and allied industries ; 
and a number of smaller industries. 

The provisions in the different agreements vary considerably. In 
the heavy steel industries, it requires a change of only one point in 
the cost of living index, equivalent to 4% at the present level, for wage 
rates to be altered, while a change of 4 points is necessary in the cotton 
industry, and of 5 points in coal mining. In other cases (e.¥. boot and 
shoe manufacture) wage rates are changed when the index moves from 
one range, say of 10 points, to another. 

In some cases, again, changes can be made every month, depending 
generally (e.g. in heavy steel industry) on the index number for the 
previous month, or sometimes (e.g. in boot and shoe manufacture) 
there is a time-lag of two months. In other cases (e.g. in coal mining 
and the cotton industry) changes can only be made quarterly, or at 
longer intervals. Usually, the wage-rate depends on the cost of living 
index at a single date, but in building the rates are reviewed every four 
months and are then determined from the average index of the previous 
twelve months,! changing when the average index moves by ranges of 
64 points. - . ; 

The amount of the change in wage rates, corresponding to a specified 
change in the cost of living index, is generally uniform for all occupations 
within an industry, and for different levels of remuneration, varying 
only as between men, women and juveniles. The change is usually at a 
flat rate, but in some cases consists of a fixed percentage which’is the 
same for all classes of workers. The percentage changes for piece- 
workers, however, are sometimes less than for time-workers. 

Thus, the changes in wage rates resulting from sliding-scale arrange- 
ments are proportionately greater, as a rule, for lower-paid than for 
higher paid workers ; proportionate differences in pay are consequently 
reduced when prices are rising and increased when prices are falling. 

The purpose of the sliding-scale does not, in general, appear to be the 
maintenance of a constant real wage rate ; for, usually, the agreements 
allow for variations in wage rates which only partially compensate for 


1 The average of 12 months being chosen in order to eliminate seasonal variations. 
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changes in the cost of living. The corresponding percentage changes 
in wage rates and the cost of living index, in some of the main agree- 
ments, are shown below. The percentages shown for the cost of living 
index are the minimum (or the average) changes which are necessary to 
secure a revision in wage rates, at the levels which are taken as standard 
in each case ; similarly, the percentage changes in wage rates have been 
reckoned from the rates which are selected as standard. When wages 
and prices rise, the percentage changes in both cases become smaller, but 
the relation remains the same. 

In cotton spinning, for example, a cost of living index of 165 is taken 
as corresponding with wages at 78% above the standard rates. For 
every change of 4 points in the cost of living index, or 2.4% when related 
to anindex of 165, the standard rate of wages is changed, on an average, 
by 44 points (the change is by 4 and 5 points alternatively) which 
amounts to 2.5% of the standard level (178). 

In building, different rates are fixed for London and nine grades of 
districts but wage rates of craftsmen and labourers in all grades of towns 
are adjusted by the same amount, 4d. per hour, for variations of 64 
points in the cost of living index from the standard level, which is taken 
as 165. The percentages shown here refer to Grade A towns, so that, 
for other grades, the proportionate changes in wage rates would be greater 
and the discrepancies between changes in wage rates and the cost of 
‘living index would be smaller. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Corresponding Changes in the Cost of Living Index under 
Sliding-scale Agreements ; 


Wage Rates Cost of Living Index 
Coal Mining PALO 3.2%, 
Cotton : spinning 25% 2.4% 
manufacturing 2.5% 2.4% 
Boot and Shoe Manufacture 3.9% 6.4% 
Building (Grade A): craftsmen - 2.4% 3.9%, 
labourers BWW 3.9% 


The cotton industry appears to be the only case in which the variation 
in wage rates is practically the same as the corresponding change in the 
cost of living index. In other cases of sliding scales, real wage rates 
fall when prices rise, and rise when prices fall ; but there is always a time 
lag before wage rates are adjusted. 

Separate arrangements can, of course, be made for changes in wage 
rates apart from, and in addition to, those stipulated in the sliding-scale 
agreements. In fact, since April 1941, the cost of living index has re- 
mained practically stable at 198—201 (July 1914=100), while wage 
rates in nearly all industries, including those in which sliding scales 
operate, have continued to rise steadily. Claims for increases in wages 
have, indeed, frequently been made partly on the grounds that the 
official index does not accurately reflect the recent increase in the cost 
of living of the working class. 

The importance of the cost of living index in the determination of the 
level of wage rates is not, however, confined to industries having sliding- 
scale agreements. Nor, on the other hand, need the use of sliding-scales 
be restricted only to wages. It was proposed, in the Beveridge Report, 
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that social security benefits should be based on the cost of the minimum 
requirements necessary for subsistence, which in turn would depend om 
the level of prices. Unless it is anticipated that the cost of living, or at 
least of essential requirements, will be stabilised by means of subsidies, 
it might be necessary to allow for variation in the rates of benefit to 
correspond with changes in the price level. ; 

In any case, there is clearly a need for complete revision of the index, 
- aS soon as conditions make this possible. It will then, no doubt, be 
necessary to consider (among many other problems) the advisability of 
having several index numbers of the cost of living for different classes of 
people, or for different regions of the country, instead of one index, as 
at present, which refers only to the working class. Agricultural workers 
might, for example, be separated from industrial, while index numbers 
might be introduced for, say, two or three different income levels, as 
recommended by the Second International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. 

: J. L. NicHotson. 
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QuaLity MirK: A FuRTHER NOTE. 

The attention of the Author has been drawn to certain passages in 
the article entitled Quality Milk in the last number of the BULLETIN. 
It is suggested that the implication of the article is that Pasteurization 
is not a desirable method of obtaining milk safe to drink. The loss in 
nutritional value on the double heating of milk should have referred of 
course to a loss in vitamin content, and it has been represented that milk 
is a relatively unimportant source of the vitamins liable to be reduced 
by heat treatment. While not altogether accepting the view that this 
loss may be neglected, the Author admits that the point may have been 
over-emphasized. Further it has been suggested that the difficulties of 
pasteurization have been exaggerated. Even if the wholesaler of 
liquid milk is in a position to carry out the processes adequately, there 
is still about 1/6th of the liquid milk supply which is retailed by the 
producer, and is unlikely to secure proper pasteurization unless large 
co-operative dairies can be set up. i 

Nevertheless the Author wishes to take this opportunity of removing 
the impression that he regards Tuberculin Tested and Pasteurized 
milk as in any sense rivals, that T.T. milk untreated by heat is 
preferable to Pasteurized milk or that Tuberculin Tested milk may not 
also be Pasteurized.1 In brief ‘ Pasteurized Tuberculin Tested,’ and 
‘ Pasteurized milk ’ provide a relatively safe supply if the pasteurization 
has been properly done, but are somewhat lower in vitamin value. 
Tuberculin Tested milk is probably free from bovine tuberculosis but 
not necessarily from other infections, and its vitamin content is un- 
changed. Clearly the national aim should be that all liquid milk sold 
should be both T.T. and Pasteurized. The former alone affects the 
farmer and was the main concern of the article. R.S.G.R. 

1The description of Accredited milk was somewhat misleading (Page 162, 


2nd para.) : Accredited herds must show no clinical signs of any disease on examina- 
tion seal any cows known by the farmer to have ever reacted, but probably 


contain abott 10% of reactors. 
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RETAIL TRADE STATISTICS. 


In the. following table the Bank of England index of retail sales in 
Great Britain is given for the first six months of 1944, The figures in 
brackets are for the corresponding months of 1943. 


Index of Retail Sales (1942=100) 
Av. 1943 Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June 


Total 106 91 101 103 107 105 101 
(89) (91) (90) (103) (96) (97) 
Food 116 100 103 105 109 111 111 
(96) (98) (98) (103) (101) (106) 
Non-Food 95 78 99 100 104 99 86 
of which (80) (81) (94) (103) (90) (84) 
Apparel 94 68 107 105 112 100 82 
(69) (66) (93) (112) (89) (83) 
Household goods 71 85 83 90 93 89 80 
(89) (92) (95) (94) (87) (81) 


It is notable that, although there was a fall in total sales in May and 
June as compared with April, this drop was smaller than in the previous 
year. This is partly due to the fact that food sales continued to rise ; 
but clothing sales, which throughout 1944 were higher than a year ago, 
did not drop in May as sharply as a year ago, though in June this year’s 
sales were almost the same as in 1943. A possible explanation of 
these movements is that the process of spending up the old clothing 
coupons was carried out more thoroughly this year than last: some 
confirmation of this view is provided by the movement of the indices 
of the value of Apparel stocks held by retailers. While these indices 
showed an upward trend in the first six months of 1943,1 the upward 
trend in the first half of this year has not been quite so sharp, and in the 
case of dress materials the movement has been downwards. 


1 With the exception of boots and shoes. The trend of retail stocks in 1943 was 
downwards : this year it is also downwards, but not so rapid. 


Errata. 
BULLETIN Vol. 6, No. 10, July 22nd, 1944. 


p. 161, Table IX. The Index number of average real wages, net, in 1943 
should be 103, not 97. 


p. 172, The last sentence should read : ‘‘ Broadly, there are more persons 
per shop in...” 
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